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and examples which are contained in the text and at the 
end of the chapters. Persons whose curiosity is limited 
to finding out what electricity does, and adopt the un¬ 
scientific attitude of considering it waste of time to try 
and ascertain what electricity is, and 7 vhy it is capable 
of performing so many wondrous feats, may perhaps 
rebel against a system, one of whose objects is to train 
the mind to inquire into the causes of natural phenomena. 
It must be recollected that young men, who are just 
emerging from the schoolboy stage of existence, invari¬ 
ably find that Rigid Dynamics is a very difficult subject to 
master, and that a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of the subject, combined with analytical skill in applying 
them to natural phenomena, can only be acquired by 
working out a large number of problems and examples. 
It is also an excellent plan for students to work out the 
same problem (for example, the motion of a top) by 
various methods, and to study the different results ob¬ 
tained by each ; for they will thereby not only obtain 
analytical skill, but will learn that their symbols, instead 
of representing mere mathematical quantities, are the 
embodiment of important scientific facts. 

A. B. Basset. 


INSECT PESTS. 

Our Household Insects: an Account of the Insect Pests 
found in Dwelling-houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc.Lond., author of “Pond Life,” “Silk¬ 
worms,” &c. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1S93.) 

R. E- A. BUTLER has done useful service to the 
cause of popular entomology by reprinting the 
present series of his contributions to Ktiowledge in book 
form. Not very many species are discussed, but these 
seem to comprise most of the principal insect pests be¬ 
longing to the various orders of insects which infest our 
houses, and attack ourselves or our property. 

As insects (exclusive of insect-parasites) attack all 
kinds of dead or decaying animal and vegetable matters, 
and play the part of general scavengers, nothing is 
exempt from their ravages. Books are particularly sub¬ 
ject to their attacks ; and many of their enemies are 
noticed by Mr. Butler. We remember once being much 
amused by an account of a book-worm, which was ridi¬ 
culed by a writer in a bibliographical magazine, as being 
evolved from the describer’s own consciousness, but which 
was really fairly recognisable as applicable to Lepismasac - 
charina, the common silver-fish. But the critic regarded 
the book-worm as necessarily a small grub or beetle (we 
forget which), and displayed his own ignorance of ento¬ 
mology accordingly. Prof. Westwood once named a 
minute beetle, which had done much mischief tb the 
cover of a book, Hypothenemus eruditus; and specimens 
of books damaged by insects may be seen in one of the 
cases in the public insect-room at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. We believe that Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf, the well-known book-binder, has also formed 
a collection of the book-pests which he has met with in 
the exercise of his vocation. We may add that the Arabs 
sometimes write the name Kabikaj, said to be that of a 
genius who presides over insects, on their manuscripts, 
in order to protect them from the ravages of his subjects. 
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There is no doubt that insects of various kinds get 
mixed with human food from time to time ; but we 
imagine that the passage which Mr. Butler quotes from 
Curtis’s “ Farm Insects,” relating to maggots in cocoa- 
beans, is somewhat out of place at the end of a chapter 
on beetles, for we have good reason to believe that the 
insect to which Curtis alluded was not a beetle, but a 
moth of the genus Ephestia. 

The seven plates of magnified insects and their struc¬ 
ture, and the numerous woodcuts, add much to the use¬ 
fulness of the book. Clear definitions, and accurate 
demonstrations, are extremely useful in entomology, not 
merely to beginners, but even to more advanced students, 
who often find much difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
explanations of the characters and terminology, when 
they take up the study of a group of insects with which 
they were not previously familiar. 

The insects which Mr. Butler discusses may be divided 
into .three classes : those which really cause serious de¬ 
struction to property, as the clothes-moths and various 
kinds of small beetles ; those which are rather trouble¬ 
some and annoying than destructive, such as the flies 
and wasps • and those which attack man himself. 
Among the' latter are the lice, which the increase of 
cleanliness has fortunately rendered rather unfamiliar 
objects to the better classes in recent times. Yet they 
are highly interesting creatures, from many points of 
view, and several entomologists have not scrupled to 
make a special study of them ; among others, Denny, 
who wrote an elaborate monograph on the British species, 
illustrated with twenty-six coloured plates ; and the old 
Dutch naturalist, Van Leeuwenhoek, who actually reared 
a brood in a stocking on his own leg ! We think the 
figure of the proboscis of a louse, which Mr. Butler copies 
from the Danish entomologist Schiodte, on p. 332, will 
be new to most of his readers. But there is a curious 
omission of a necessary explanation in Mr. Butler’s 
observations, in the following passage : — 

“ Man is not exceptional among mammals in harbour¬ 
ing these vermin ; he is but in the same category with 
the rest, for it seems to be the rule, from elephant to 
mouse, largest to least, that some member of this group 
of parasites should be attached to each species ; and 
even aquatic animals, such as the seal and walrus, do not 
evade their attacks,” 

Surely Mr. Butler, to avoid being misunderstood, 
should here have stated that the presence of a true louse 
on seals is quite an exception as regards marine animals, 
and that the so-called “ whale-louse,” and similar para¬ 
sites, are not true lice, or even insects at all, but 
parasitic Crustacea. 

Our author mentions the fact of colonies of fleas 
having sometimes been found on sandy sea-shores, and 
wonders what they can find to eat there. But although 
certain species of fleas are attached to different species of 
animals, they are perhaps not so particular about their 
food as is generally supposed. In all warm countries it 
is very common to find colonies of fleas camping-out in 
the open ; and the late Mr. F. Smith once recorded an in¬ 
stance of a suburban garden, in which a particular bed was 
swarming with dog-fleas ; no particular dog being men¬ 
tioned as the probable origin of the invasion. In the 
Western States of America, the “ wild fleas,” as the late 
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Frank Buekland would have said, actually feed on the 
larvae of a white buttertly which abounds in the pine- 
forests. 

Some curious stories are related by Mr. Butler re¬ 
specting Longicorn beetles, and Sirex gigus perforating 
sheets of lead. Many years ago, a tin canister was ex. 
hibited before the Entomological Society, through which 
a stag-beetle had gnawed its way, and the marks of its 
jaws were distinctly visible on the tin. 

In his remarks on the bed-bug, which is almost in¬ 
variably, if not always, apterous, Mr. Butler makes some 
general observations (p. 287) on,the use of wings to in¬ 
sects. It may be mentioned that the late Mr. Wollaston 
has observed that most insects inhabiting the Atlantic 
Islands, are either strongly winged, or practically in¬ 
capable of flight. The explanation which he gives is very 
curious and interesting. Insects living on small islands 
exposed to gales are very liable to be blown out to sea. 
Hence it is almost equally beneficial to them either to be 
gifted with such strong powers of flight that they can 
make their way back, in case of such an emergency, or 
else that they should never fly at all, and thus never run 
the risk of being blown away. 

There are many interesting subjects touched upon in 
Mr. Butler’s work, and much that would admit of further 
comment; but we have perhaps said enough to indicate 
its general scope and character. Should it reach a second 
edition, we think it might be made a little more compre¬ 
hensive with advantage ; for the subject is a very large 
one, and those who feel a real interest in it rarely find a 
book too long or too much detailed. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Text-book of Biology, By H. G. Wells, B.Sc.Lond., 
F.Z.S., Lecturer in Biology at University Tutorial 
College. With an Introduction by G. B. Howes, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Zoology, Royal College 
of Science, London. Part II. Invertebrates and 
Plants. (London: W. B. Clive, University Corres¬ 
pondence College Press, 1893.) 

In dealing with a small number of Vertebrate types in Part 
I. of this book (see Nature, vol. xlvii. 1893, p, 605), 
the author showed distinct capability and promise ; but 
we feel that he would have done well to wait and work 
for a few years before publishing this second volume, 
which covers a larger field. As the types of plants and 
invertebrates treated of have already been described in 
so many text-books, the writer had, at any rate, the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting his facts and deductions second hand 
and fairly correctly stated, even without an extensive 
acquaintance with biological science. There is, therefore, 
all the less excuse for the many errors and misstatements 
which occur in this volume, the preface to which would 
lead one to expect better things in this respect, as well 
as in the selection and arrangement of facts. Prof. 
Howes’s introduction appeared in Part I. ; and before 
inserting his name on the title-page of Part II. it would, 
we think, have been only just to have at least submitted 
the proofs to him. The book would certainly have 
gained by so doing. 

Apart from the more serious faults, which are so nu¬ 
merous that it is not easy to give a short selection of them, 
awkward terms and misprints abound. Prof. Goebel 
would probably be surprised to hear that he had written 
a text-book on botanical “ mythology ” (p. 94) 1 

The illustrations are exceedingly crude, and are mostly 
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rough copies of well-known figures. Ut is, however, only 
fair to state that the author has purposely made them 
“as simple and diagrammatic as possible.” W.N.P. 

The New Technical Educator. Vol. ii. (London, Paris, 

and Melbourne: Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1893.) 

In a notice of vol. i. of this useful work we pointed out 
that it filled a want in our genera! technical literature, 
and that its contents were of a high order. The present 
volume is quite equal to its predecessor in this respect, 
and forms a continuation of all the subjects treated in the 
previous volume. 

Under the heading of the “Steam Engine” we find an 
admirable series of chapters, by Mr. Archibald Sharp, on 
the subject of valve gear generally, particularly the dia¬ 
grammatical treatment of the subject illustrative of the 
various movements of eccentrics, piston and valve. 
“ Electrical Engineering ” is also in good hands, being 
clearly treated by Mr. Edward A. O’Keefe. The many 
explanations and descriptions given are of a high order 
of merit. On the subject of “ Cutting Tools ” much use¬ 
ful information is to be found from the pen of Prof. R. H. 
Smith, who is an authority on this particular subject. 
The other subjects embraced in the volume, including 
practical mechanics, plumbing, photography, steel and 
iron, drawing for engineers and carpentry, are all well 
written and illustrated, forming a very useful collection of 
articles on technical subjects. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the various articles on different subjects 
continue in this volume to be mixed together, thus 
causing the reading of one subject to be a matter of 
frequent reference to the page of contents. 

Heat, and the Principles of Thermodynamics. By Dr. 

C. H. Draper. (London : Blackie and Son, 1893.) 

In these days of innumerable books, it is often a difficult 
task to correctly appraise the value of a new work, and 
this is especially the case with books intended for use in 
classes. The only thing a reviewer can do is to judge 
whether the volume under his notice differs much from 
previous volumes on the same subject; and if the author 
shows no originality of treatment, it seems to us that his 
book could very well have been left unwritten. Viewing 
Dr. Draper’s work in this light, we find as follows: (1) 
Much more attention is paid to the principles of thermo¬ 
dynamics than is usual in class-books of its kind ; (2) the 
examples and exercises distributed throughout the book, 
and at the end, are more numerous than in most text¬ 
books of heat, and cover a wider range of examinations ; 
(3) the mathematical section of the subject has not been 
shirked. Little more can be said. The book is as good 
as any of its class, and to the student who desires to 
read up for an examination in heat it should be very 
helpful. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Systematic Nomenclature. 

With reference to Prof. Newcomb’s suggested nomenclature 
for radiant energy, which appeared in Nature, November 30, 
p. 100, it seems advisable to be rather cautious in adopting new 
words, or rather terminations to words already more or less in use, 
for at the present time the student beginning the study of physical 
science is fairly bewildered with the various forms of words used 
under the present system, or rather want of.system, in nomen¬ 
clature. 

If once for all some system of termination was settled upon 
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